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ABSTRACT . 

* - A current project of the Southeastern Public 

Education Program ~ (SEPEP) of" the American Friends' Service Committee 
is strengthening the implementation of parental involvement v 
requirements of Title I of the 19€5 Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. Toward this end, SEPEP-has pro vided technical 
assistance to parent advisory council members, in Mississippi, 
Alaitama, Georgia and South Carolina. The pro ject- has .found, that, 
altljpagh nearly a decade has elapsed .since the mandatory creation of 
.Title I Parent Advisory Ccuncils (PAC's), in most of the rural south 
such councils are still struggling for legitimacy and rcle 
definition. Some schools have created "paper FAC«s« Mhich seldom, if 
ever,, function. Other districts have limited the sccpe cf meetings to 
such activities as open houses, style shows, or classes to train 
parents to help their children with "school work. Many schools 
appeared unwilling to. provide the information and training necess.ary 
for parents to serve effectively on tfce. councils. In spite of the. , % 
generally negative experiences encountered, the SEFEP staff did find 
school officials and parents whose attitudes contributed tc K 
successful implementation of PAC*s. Factors contributing to such 
success-were; (1) a clear message .from the school cf "we want your 
support," <2) regular .monthly nee tings devoted to legitimate 
concerns, <3) efforts to educate parents about the program, and (H) 
attitudes of state and federal officials charged with enforcing Title 
.1 laws. Eleven recommendations for improving PAC i a pie men tat ion 
conclude this paper. (DS) 
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* During the mid-1960s the American Friends Seryice Committee (AFSC) 



established, a program in the Southeastern United States to advocate -for, 
and monitor the progress of, the abolition of the racially segregated » 
school system in that region. Most of the work took place in rural 
communities and small towns in Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, and South 
Carolina with occasional .activities in Arkansas and Louisiana.- As a result 
of this program work the AFSC created the Southeastern Public Education 
Program (SEPEP) to carry on the efforts to achieve a quality integrated 
public school system in the South. . • / 

The *AFSC Southeastern Public Education Program works towards 

I • 

creating schools which respect the identity and potential of eveiy student, 
and which are free of discrimination and prejudgement of a student *s ability 
based on sex, disability, race, and cultural and economic backgrounds. 
The SEPEP' s current projects include work to: (1) Improve school discipline; 
(2) Strengthen the implementation of parent involvement requirements of • 
Title i of the 1965 Elementary and Secondary Education Act, as, amendedy 




(3) Assure the effective implementation of Title IX ,ot the 1972 Educati 
Amendments;- (4) Analyze and create a better understanding of the, impact of 

mandated minimum competency programs on the children of the South; . / 

■ . / 

(5) Assure .the accountability* of state systems of public education; and / 

\(6) Promote the implementation of equitable systems of education finance. 

• / 

The SEPEP also has in ongoing concern with providing community groups with 
information, organizing skills, and legal assistance in their efforts to 
improve the quality of education at the local level. Throughout its 
existence the, SEPEP has utilized strategies of monitoring the local 
.implementation of selected federal laws, working with federal agencies to 
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ensure their accountability to the people they 'serve, and alerting the 
.federal government to educationa^needs and problems that mist be met 
to fulfill congressional mandates. 

Dating from its early work to achieve school desegregation the 
SEPEP has been repeatedly confronted with examples of how local school 

systems exclude from the decision-making process citizens in general and 

» * 

low- income and minority citizens in particular. Like many school officials 
elsewjbere, educators in the rural South have trouble accepting the 

• -participation of, the types-jof persons who in the -past were deliberately 

not educated^ or mis -educated, by the schools. This exclusion takes every 
. foim^from turning away parents from the school, to being discourteous to 

/parents, to refusing to discuss substantive education issues with parents 
or give serious attention to" their concerns ' 

~ The passage, of Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education 

- Act in 1965 signaled the beginning of a new interest by the federal 

government in the education of children from low- income families. Title I 
currently provides several billion dollars targeted to provide programs for 

* 

educationally disadvantaged children attending schools in low- income areas. 
The original Title I law did not specifically mandate parent participation 
in the program, but by 1966 federal officials * working to implement Title I 
were urging local 'school officials to involve parents. In 1967 a publication 
of the United States Office of Education required local school officials to 
include "appropriate activities or services in which parents will be 
involved." This requirement was expanded in a 1968JJSOE program guide 
when the goal of parent involvement was defined as building "the 
capabilities of the parents to work with the school in a way that supports 
their children *s wel^eing , growth, and development." 1 in, a subsequent 



1968 program guide the USOE recommended that parent advisory councils* he 

established by local school districts to facilitate parent involvement- in 

Title I. • 

/ 

From that point to the present the mandates for parent involvement 
in Title I have gradually been strengthened: 

When Title I was amended by Congress! in 1970 the U.S. Conmissioner 
of Education was empowered to require parent involvement. 

--In the fall of 1971 the USOE issued guidelines requiring local 
school districts to establish Title I parent advisory councils (PACs). 
Under the guidelines t^ie PACs were to have parents of children receiving 

» 

Title 1 services constitute more than a simple majority of the 'members of 
•the PAC. The PACs were to participate in jjie planning, development, ^operation, 
and evaluation of the Title I projects. 

--^When Title I was amended again in 1974 there was a new require- 

,,» 

ment that local school districts not only have a PAC at the district level 
(these came to be known as district advisory councils, or -DACs) but also 
in each school with a Title I funded program. These came to be known as 
school advisory councils > or SACs. 

— The 1978 amendments to the Title I law require local school 
districts to give PACs the responsibility to advise the district and Title I 
project schools "in planning for, and implementation and evaluation of r » 

> 

its programs and projects" funded under Title I. The law also contains 
specific mandates concerning how PACs are to be selected, wfta>-information 
they are to receive, and what training they must reserve. 3 * 

-In the years immediately foiling,, J*he enactment of Title I, the 
Southeastern Public Education Program became interested in the initiatives 



to encourage parent involvement in Title I. In ,its field experiences 
in working for school desegregation the SEPEP staff had seen the .need 

V *. . 

for parent participation. As* early as 1967 'a representative of SEPEP was > 

♦ ■ . 

telling Congress: - * / • * 

* * • 

The lack of community* involvement in the creation of . , 
ESEA Titie I programs often results in great misunder r ' . 
standings, and, even hostility, between the Negro community 
and school authorities. Unfortunately, school officials 
seem to take little time- to \ fully explain to the community 
how the ESEA. funded programs work and the extent of their ' " 
limitations... .It would, seem there is a need for local 
. school districts to have an external advisory cqpmittee . ' 

• of parents whose children are participating in; ESEA * fcv - 
programs, 034 such a committee with representatives of 
these parents. . .There needs to be some mechanism, t */ 
hopefully created voluntarily by local school officials," 
but if necessary created by law or required by the **- * 

U.S. Office of Education, that will allow parents and ^ , . 
community leaders to express -their ideas and opinions, ' 

* and to know their rights and. responsibilities under » " - 
ESEA' funded programs, While the Stalls "of ESEA . , * 
funded programs are public information, fact such 
information is not easy to secure on the district " * ' 

* level and even those who seek it on the state level * 
V. are* not free of. subtle bureaucratic intimidation I' 4 - 

» m * • N 

The SEPEP staff saw Title I as -an. opportunity : for parents who had 
historically been jdenied access to thesdecision-making process to not only 
gain that access b«t to be*involved in the substantive discussions 

concerning the education programs created to help their children. * 

>- * 

Whil^e the SEPEP gave some continuing attention to Title I in 

the* late -1960s, most of' its attention was devoted to" the struggle for 

'* • » 't* 

school desegregation. However, "as desegregation b<*gan!to be achieved in 

the early, 1970s* and as the^Title I requirements for paront^ advisory ; 

councils became stronger; the SEPEP gradually turned more attention to • 

•working with local PAC members to assure that their school systems were 

complying with Title I parent participation mandates. 

V 



In 1976 the Title I work of the SEPEP expanded significantly when . 
, *, < » • * 

it reqeived a grant from the* Carnegie Corporation to provide technical 

assistance^ to parent advisory counqil members in Mississippi, Alabama, ^ 

Georgia,* and South Carolina. To provide this- assistance the SEPEP hired 

three A persons 4 to^work in each state on a half-time basis. These staff 

members, called PAC Associates, provided direct assistance to -individual PAC 

members and to Parent Advisory Councils: as a whole. Each PAC Associate 

was responsible for working with PACs in his/her own school district and in 

two districts geographically ^contiguous to his/her own. Over the years, this , 

staffing pattern has changed «so that there is now one full time staff 

person working on a statewide basis in each of the four states. Each of > 

these staff members is^ linked to five community persons in different 'areas 

of the state who provide inf ormation .about what is going on withnTitle I in • \ 

** . 
their area. ■ , . . 

* * " • ** 

During ^he course of this project the SEPEP staff members have used 

a wplde array of techniques to reacn and inform PAC members . They have held 

workshops and one-on-one "learning sessions" to teach PAC members the details 

* 

of Title I. law and regulations. They have made personal visitations to PAC 
members' homes. They have assisted PAC 'members irf developing complaints about 
Title I violations and then they have pursued these complaints at the state 
and federal levels. Throughout the project the staff has developed a variety 
of training materials as well as newsletters to inform logal PAC members. 

Title I PACs in the Context of the Rural South 

Local school officials frequently defend the, lack of' parent involvement 
in their' Title I programs by caking the "fa^t" that parents do not; seem to 
be interested in participating in the PACs, This is*a very real problem that 
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.is not restricted to the rural South. .. But rather than viewing this poor 

* * - > 

» \ \ 

participation as a problem to be solved, or at .least understood, many 1 



local school officials seem to use it as a defense fpr their minimal 



compliance with Title \£ parent involvement requirements. 



Titled pai 

In the SEPEP Title I project it has been found that some Titled 
parents do not feel* their involvement is necessary because, after all, the 
funds will continue to come to their schools and their children will continue 
to benefit from the ^programs regardless of whether the parents are involved 
in the PAC; This correct perception of -Title I as a benefit is not likely to 
motivate many parents to participate in PACs, particularly when the benefit 
is relatively new and undoubtedly needed. Why rock the boat? 

The notion that people should "participate in helping to make decisions 

which atfrfect thejn is a basic tenet of the democratic .process . - It : is .widely".*- 

assumed -tjiat most people understand the operational meaning of that principle 

and are prepared to act on it. This is oite of the components of citizenship 

that many, people and institutions take for granted. But serving on a *" 

deliberative oody--like a Title I PAC- -is a skill which many people do not 

have opportunities to develop. .There are many PAC members who have had no 

' previous experience as a member of ^ board or committee. In the rural 

& * ** 

S6uth there is a paucity of M experiences and those experiences which 

are available are not likely to be very sophisticated. This means that 

many Title' I parents come to their experience on the PAC with little 

knowledge of the dynamics of a deliberative group, or how to work most 

effectively within v such a group. Tfye PAC may provide leadership develop- 

merit opportunities to parents but there must be a conscious effort to 

* - ■ 
understand and promote the concept of the PAC as a leadership development 
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vehicle. Unfortunately, few local school officials believe this to be an 
appropriate role for the-PAC, and most of . them do not recognize that the 
parent participation problems of the -PAC are due at least in part to the 
absence of prior leadership development experiences .' 

^ Even under the best of circumstances parents in the rural South 
must struggle for access and acceptance within the context of a history- """t^ 
of poor parent- -school official relations. This poor relationship may be 
attributable to the personality of the school official, the residue of 
previous conflicts with "a particular parent or with a segment of the community, 
the insensivity of school officials to 'parent or commuhity concerns, or a 
variety of other factors.- The SEPEP staff have seen this problem on their 

(-The Title I coordinator) came in, a 'very nervous^and 
defensive "man who has been Title- 1 coordinator less than 
two .years, previously a principal for a long time. 
• He and (the PAC chairperson) .can't . stand each other and * 
; the hostility was extremely heavy over their ongoing 
debate about who wasj at -fault for not notifying parents 
about this meeting... (The PAC chairperson) brought up k 
. parental input and lack of workshops everytime there -was 
a break in the conversation and (the Title. X coordinator) 
. would freeze and defend himself. "He said that he 
expected parents to "observe, the social* amenities" and 
*''do things the correct way." He did talk some about how 
Y Title I is hoping to remedy the estrangement between 
* patent and eclucator.5 

The difficulty in achieving such a "remedy" is apparent when 

PAC members continue to experience patronizing behavior by school 

officials that is inconsistent with parents' perception of * reality: „ 

♦ 

(The Title I chairperson) said, 'My big gripe is that I 
get patted on the head and told 'I know what's best for 
you. I'm going to take care of you.'" She said, "I don't 
think they're doing what is best for me or my child." ... 
She wants a meeting of all Title I parents, aides, and 
teachers but feels that most parents" don't even know 
their kids are in Title I, much less what it is all about 



or what their role might be. She said, "Parents say, 
♦Why come to a meeting* The political stronghold is too 
strong to fight in (this county) . M, 6 ' 

At times even school officials recognize that they cannot deal 

well with PAC members. One SEPEP staff member 'reported on atj^rhsur 

conversation with a local Title I coordinator in which the school official 

acknowledged the basic prqblem he was")confronting: 

He asked for my assistance over the coming year in working 
» with the PACs. He specifically asked me to try to bridge 
the gap which exists between himself and the PAC. He said* 
t that the* PAC trusts me and does not trust the district. 7 - 

As though the problems of lack of experience and bad relationships 

are not enough to discourage parental involvement in the rural South there 

» 

are also difficulties caused by geographical distance and population sparsity. 

Many school systems in the South are contiguous with the boundaries of the 

i 

-counties in which they are located. Mien meetings are held at night it 4:akes 
a special effort for PAC members to travel twenty miles or more to a meeting 
about which they have .little enthusiasm. Because most PAC members also hold 
full time jobs and confront; issues of economic security on a daily basis, it 
requires an extra measure of energy and dedication for PAC members "to travel 
significant distances to a meeting which too "often has little substance. 

The problems mentioned here are not, of course, restricted to the 
South'. But the South *s history of .deprivation "and discrimination, and its 
impact on the region's school system and social structure, has had the effect 
of intensifying the problems which PAC members encounter. 

Problems in the Implementation of PACs 

:? * When the creation of PACs was first mandated, and for some years 
thereafter, many school districts either ignored the requirement or created 




"paper PACs" which existed on paper but which seldom, if ever, met or 

functioned. Until recently* this blatant violation of the law was all but 

ignored by state and federal officials -charged with 'enforcing Title I laws- 

The SEPEP staff working on the Title I project contiiire to find-school 

districts where.' the very existence of PACs cannot be taken for granted: 

In (an Alabama city school system) the Title I Coordinator 
admittecTthat not all of the Title I Schools 'have School 
Advisory Councils*** 

The existence of some PACs is so clouded in mystery that even school officials 
have trouble understanding what is happening: 



\. discovered one SAC meeting I attended *in an article in a 
local newspaper. The article stated that the meeting would 
be held to elect Parent Advisory Council, members,. No PAC. 
members were elected. In questioning the principal who led 
the meeting I* discovered that, he knew nothing about the ' 




article and" was not aware elections were supposed to take ■ 
place. He did not discuss Title 1 with the participants at 
all, but talked about air conditioning 'the school. » * s " 

• \ « . 

In another community a SEPEP staff member, found a "paper PAC" that had 

existed for a number of years because the menders of .the PAC had never had an ^ 

opportunity to learn how the PAC was supposed to work. When state officials * 

came into ^e district and i}eld a hearing on the matter, it became clear how 

the PAC had "worked".: - , * 

1 1 fer • '• ' ' .. 

PAC member) s*aaa she knew nothing about the .Title I PACs . % 

l1 she got the letter telling her about the meeting Wednesday/ 

tne review. I asked her if she had ever received any notices 

of PAC meetings in the past several years. She had not, in 

fact she had never heard of Title I at all. Her name was on 

the list of PAC members since 1975! I showed this list to^ 

her and she saiS she was positive she had never been on the , 

council. .. (Another PAC member) attended one meeting in 1975 \ 

and decided to resign because it was obvious that the council \ 

was -.to be a council in name only. 1 " She resigned* in writing • .\ 

and they are still using her name as a PAC member for 1978. m 

She said after the first meeting, a couple of months elapsed > 

and (the Title I coordinator) came by her office and a*sked her 

,to sign some papers for the Council. She said she refused to 



sign them because she didn' t know what they wereuand she 
couldn't speak for the other council members since they had 
only had one meeting. She said he left and she never heard' 
from (him) again. 10 . • ..; 



';' Even if Parent Advisory Councils are created as the law reomres, \ 
the members of t!ie PACs may. not -be selected according to the legal* mandates. 
Over the years the legal requirements regarding the selection of PAC members 
haze be come more and more specific until now the selection process is fairly 
complex. The evolution of these detailed requirements is rooted in .local 
experiences in which school officials have attempted to "stack" the membership 
of the PAC to ensure its compliance with the school district's agenda. x 
The law is very clear that both District Advisory Councils and* School 
Advisory Councils must "have a majority of members who are parents of 
children to be served by programs" funded by Title I, and these parents must 
"be elected. by the parents" in the' appropriate- district or project school. H 
When a SEPEP staff member attended PAC meetings in too districts 
. in Georgia she found the requirement for the election of PAC membeg| had n&t 

-* r "T>een followed; - 

(I) asked a parent how long she had been on the council. 
The parent replied very proudly, "Oh, *I've been asked to 
serve for four years." To this a teacher responded,. * 
"Yes, you've been around for a long tame. I asked you 
to serve last year." (Ij found it necessary to jtalk v " , 

about the selection* process. - 
«. *\ ' 

, Although it had been pointed out several times' that 
members should not be appointed, two members unknowingly . * 
stated in a DAC meeting that they were "asKfed to serve. " 1Z 
i ** . ♦ t 

The motives of school officials may not always' be malevolent," hcupever. Some 

simply don't want to go to the trouble and inconvenience of conducting a PAC 

election according to the legal requrements. Others have been frustrated by ' 

previous honest efforts to assemble a PAC only to find thafnhere -was little 

interest in the election^ or once elected "theTpAC members would not' participate 
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The credibility -of local school of f icials ** complaints about Vents' 
' ** 

lack of interest in the PACs is suspect when those same" officials demonstrate 

* \ ' - » - 

so Httle interest in providing the parents with the information^ and training 

* * 

necessary to be effective PAC members* The issue of providing infoianation 

and training to PACs is so basic tMt^ifche Title I* law nqw ^requires local school 

systems- to provide PAC members with s^pecif ic . informatioir'anj, training.* Again, 

these requirements have evolved^from the local experiences of parents. In 
» > * »*..'• • * , * • 

the early Title I program guides' -and lasgulations there was no itiandafe) for • 

providing information and training. Then the ♦directives appeared in subsequent 

regulations. They were almost universally ignored by school systems in the 

■€ - * 

rural South. In 1978 the Title I amendments included sections on "Access to 
Information" and "Training Programs" in Section 125 which covers parent 

These ^access issues," as they are referred to by the &EPEP staff, 

are fundamental to operation of a PAC. If PAC members do not have information 

. • • ' 

<about 'the Title I law and regulations, or if they do not know how their local 

school district is spending Title I funds, they cannot carry out their. 

mandate to advise 'the school .system on the operation of the- Title I program. 

Knowledge and understanding are power , and the experiences of SEPEP staff 

^ - „ f * 

members are replete with examples of how PAC members are prevented from gaining 

both: « \ % . * 

Upon receipt of my newsletter, several parents tore off 

a returnable portion of. the newsletter and mailed their 

conroents, back to me for further communication. One return 

comment which I received from a parent states, "I was a 

chairman for Title I at x Elementary School in a 

(small community in) Alabama. Does that make me a member * 

of a PAC?" 14 • , 

On October 10, 1978, a Title I parent reported having to 
stage a sit-in to obtain a copy of, the current Title I 
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' application. .Parents do not receive training to acquaint 
them with the role, and responsibility -of the PAC member. 
•Parents have requested "to meet with (the Title I coordinator) 
to discuss concerns they had and were informed that he was 
only available to principals. 15 

None of the PAC members interviewed* had- been provided with 
a 'copy of Title I of* the Act, the federal regulations, ' 
or state guidelines. Several of those interviewed stated 
Jthat they had been given some gdod information about Title I - . 

' . and the district's Title I program* Neither of the councils,, t - 
however,* had, been given a copy of the district's Titlg I v 
application. *o _/ , 

The only training material provided was the 1*978 outdated 
State PAC handbook brought by the state PAC coordinator ^ 
last fall, a partial copy of the project and last year's 
evaluation.-^ » / 

The SEPpP staff hae found that even wJten local school districts are" 

* » m 

willing to provide PAC members with information they are npt likely to take 
the time and energy to explain -these materials. Many professional educators 

♦ V n 

have difficulty interpreting Title I jLaw, regulations, and project applications 

\ 

but do»not empathize with similar frustrations of PAC members. In recent 
years, private non-profit organizations have begun to take tMe essential Title I 
documents and rewrite them so they" can be better under s torn by PAC members. 
Commercial publishers have also developed training materials for PAC menibers 
and some school officials are beginning to make greater use of this information.- 
However, most local officials do not have the skills to conceive, plan, and 
carry out an effective training program for PAC members and this continues to 
be a problem in many districts.^ * 

» 

Even if properly informed and trained, PAC members have a tremendous 
responsibility.* If the legal mandate to advise the local school system 

* 

on the planning", implementation, and evaluation of the Title I, program is 
taken seriously, it requires a great deal of discussion, consultation, and 
oversight. But many PACs meet only several times a year, clearly not often 



though to carry out the PACs* responsibilities. In addition, there is 

frequently a high rate of turnover among council members and this me'ans that 

PAC members of ten do not have enough time ^ to leam~how to effectively perform 

in their roles. Council members recognize this deficiency: 

One parent asked if they "could -meet more than quarterly 

because something as important' as this, parents need to * * 

meet more than three or four times The coordinator 

* said yes, but didn't follow up by asking how often they 
./* wanted to meet.-*- 9 , 

It is because councils have a history of infrequent meetings that the 1978 Title I 
amendments included a requirement that SACs meet "a sufficient number of 
times per year, .according to a schedule- and at locations to be determined by 
such council. "20 * 

Regardless of how many meetings are held, however, PACs do not carry 

out their mission when they do not understand their role and encounter a 

variety of* subterfuges which compromise' the integrity tof the PAC, The PACs' 

"role", is a matter of continuing debate. Many local school officials view 

the PAC as a vehicle for training parents how to help their children in 

their school work: 

(The Title I worker) is using the "Bowdoin Method" for 
training parents, and it looked, from glancing through 
a workbook, like it is a course on teaching parents to 
help their children learn at home. 23 - 

. The session on Parent Involvement and the New Law 
conducted by Mrs. Ruth Bowdoin, inventor of the 

• Bowdoin Method was disappointing and contained no * • 
substantial information to those who attended. 

* Mrs v . Bowdoin stated in one session7 "Now -I don't 
know k anything about the law, but I can tell you 
all about the Bowdoin Method of Parental Involvement."' 
Miile this method is good for general parental 
involvement, there were no specifics regarding 
M Title I involvement. Therefore, the State missed 
an opportunity to provide training to parerits. 22 

Though the Title J law makes no mention of this approach as the appropriate 



role for PACs, a number of local school officials seem to feel that emphasiz 
ing this role is more compatible with their self-interest. Considering "that 
most parents come to their experience on the PAC with no idea of .their role, 
it is obvious that the approach advocated by the local school officials can 
largely determine what role the PAC will play.* - . \ 

. • V- 

Other school officials choose different role models to communicate to 

* * , 

PAC members: . , 

(A State Title I official) led the '^sharing Session" off by 
reading a newspaper clipping about a PAC in SX. ...It explained 
that a SAC had "held an open house at a particular school! II! 
Unless I missed the point, he really thinks that is parent • 
involvement. 23 

PAC meetings are of ten not actually meetings at all in the 
strict sense of the word. At one... SAC meeting we made book 
covers out of pieces of wall paper. In (another) county one 
Title I Migrant meeting was a fashion show for the sewing * , 
students to display their accomplishments . Z4 

There were three (council) members, who identified themselves 
. - as parents and two of them worked in the school cafeteria. 
It appeared that the other members were community repre- • 
sentatives and school employees. The parents themselves were 
very quiet and nodded in agreement when the superintendent 
and teachers said they didn't feel they should go into 
a training session at this time. The chairperson of the DAC... 
is- the husband of a Title I teacher and does not have 
children in the program. At the beginning of the meeting, 
"the chairperson was given an agenda evidently prepared by 
the coordinator. From ^conversations with other DAC members 
who were not present at the meeting.^ it' was revealed that 
the majority of the council members are community people, 
. and the only activity ever engaged in by^e council is 
. the yearly luncheon and a tour of Title I schools. Zb 

(A PAC member) had a whole different complaint about the 
> (Title I) banquet. She said that the (DAC secretary) was 
not at the banquet and a school official took the minutes. 
$$ie PAC member) said that the minutes read as if the new 
project application was discussed in full when it fact it 
was barely mentioned,. .She then told me that she had called 
the school and complained and they said they were planning 
on holding a special meeting to discuss the application. 
(The PAC member) said they do this sort of thing of ten-.- 
that minutes suggest an activity was completed and, unless 



someone lodges a complaint, it is completed- -and regardless, 
the minutes still read as if the-PAC has been getting "the 
worl4 on fire. 26 * * 

/ . 

"Ifye confusion about the PAC'role, jnd the opportunities that the 
lack, of^clarity provides to school officials wish that role^to be 
minimal, continues to coji^Tt)iiu^et'-si£ni^Xcaiitly the abilities- of PACs to 
carry out the mission assigned €0 them by Congress.-* One prestigious study ^ 
of /Title I has recommended that the U»S. Office of Education (now 'the 
Department of Education) require state departments of education and local v 
school districts to "explain, in writing, the nature and scope of parent 

»• » . • T 

involvement in the planning, implementation; and evaluation* of Title I 
programs with specific reference to the parent x s role with respect to "each 
Title I program requirement. 1 ' 27 The USOE/))E has apparently not issued any 
.such requirement though it is antic^-jed that the matter of .the PACs* role 
will be extensively addressed in the forthcoming policy manual no^ being 
prepared for publication by USOE/DE. * , 

The- Effective Implementation of PACs 

In spite of the generally negative 'experiences encountered by 
the SEPEP staff, they have occasionally encountered school officials and - 
parents. whose attitudes contribute to the successful implementation of PACs 
One local coordinator was found to be using the same techniques for 

* 

communicating with parents as other coordinators but he was having far 

greater success. The telephone calls and written communications were 

accompanied by a clear message of "we want your support." The coordinator . 

told a member of the SEPEP staff: * v 

The greatest asset we have in involving our parents is 
we want them to be a part of what we are doing. We 
don't see them as meddlers and troublemakers. We see 




V 
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.A ^them as helpers- -supportive helpers. We try very hard 
' * make them feel Jented. .We convince them, that they have,. , 
something to oflrer and we, the professionals, could not be ^ 
successful -without them, a \ ' - - « 

In response to "this attitude, parents Were found to be attending PAC -meetings 



in large numbers .and tobe traveling to other counties to attend workshops. 28 

Another Title I coorjdinVtor .was holding monthly meetings for the 
PAC an£ the meetings, were devoted to such legitisa^e activities as reviewing 
the Title I project application and evaluation. He ericouraged PAC members to 
observe Title I classes in session and developed, a questionnaire to solicit ' 
the PAC 'members* views about the pre -submission application. At the time v 



the coordinator was visited by a SEPEP staff member he was* planning to • a* 
develop, an evaluation of PAC activities to include as a .part- of the district's . 
evaluation of the Title I program. In spite of these positive efforts the 
coordinator had found it difficult to get PAC members to be forthcoming / 
with suggestions to' improve program effectiveness . 2 9 

A SEPEP staff member was "pleasantly surprised" at the attitude 

f a state "department of education Title I official who gave a presentation 1 .at . 

» ' •' . 

a training for PAC members: . « 

She did a good flannel board presentation on "What is Title I?" 
...She gave a nice pitch for going beyond Sec. 125 of the law 
(on your own) as parents can understand it and should learn 
all they ca«u^ She said a number of good things about PAC 
calendars , about needs assessment and starting jfoith the 
* neediest of the needy. ..Sfte said at one time, 'n^ou know what* 
I've found out —people often don't go out to meetings not 
because they aren't interested, but because they are afraid 
and feel they^don't have enough education themselves. Part 
of the PAC work is to provide a little spark to help parents 
/- feel good about themselves. "30 • 

In one school* district, where a SEPEP staff member has worked with 

a PAC to correct a number of problems caused by the resistance and subterfuge 

of local school officials, there has been significant progress because of 



4jj£e energy of the parents and teachers who serye on the PAC. The PAC. 
members lodged a complaint about the Title 1 coordinators gross violations- 
of the law, and they devoted a great deal of time and energy to success fully * 
pursuing "the^omplaint. At the suggestion of the<*PAC the superintendent 
agreed to employ a consultant to come into the district to 'help the Title X 
coordinator and the PAC develop a positive workings relationship, as well 

» * 

'as to help the PAC initiate, substantive activities. The consultant selected 
'was mutually chosen by the school^ superintendent and" the PAC. Presently he 
.is working with the PAC to develop and execute a process for the PAC to 
conduct its own independent assessment of Title I funded projects in the 
district. 31 

\The fact that many local school officials do not take Parent » 
Advisory Councils seriously does not occur in a vacuum . Often the local 
officials reflect the attitudes of state and federal officials charged with 
enforcing the Title I laws. One state Title I official, recently replaced, 
said. "I'm- not sure we need all of that advice, and I am not sure? what we 
will do with it. "32 - 

If OPACs are going to function effectively at the local level the 
Title I coordinators must know that the state officials expect the law 
to be followed, that their compliance with the law will be closely monitored, 
and, at the same time, that they J can turn to the state department of education 
for technical assistance if needed. The SEPEP staff have found many state 
Title I officials to be limited and lethargic in their enforcement of the 
law. When one group of parents filed a complaint about local Title I 
parent involvement practices it took the state department of education si* 
months to investigate the complaint. By the tjjngi the department released 
its findings at, the end of the school year the SEPEP staff member found 
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*the department had 'taildly suggested .that the complaint should have been 
resol^ved.at the local level, and suggested that .positive and direct * action ^ 

■ * * . 

be taken to improve the implementation of requirements concerning parental 
' involvement and the proper handling of formal and informal complaints.. . 

After another SEPEP staff member had thoroughly documented. a number 
of parental involvement violations in a school district, and the state 
x Title I officials had investigated,' their findings were interpreted by a 
local newspaper as an tf A-plus on parental involvement. 10 The staff idember 
wrote t^ie chief Title I official in the state pointing out the deficiencies 
in the investigation. * She stated that the state officials )iad allowed the 
' local officials to determine which PAC members would be interviewed, and 
that the investigation looked at the PACs only on the specific date of 
the site visits In addition s"he pointed out that the review consisted of 
seventeen questions to be answered "yes" or "no" with no opportunity provided i 
for PAC members to provide other information. 34 

In a subsequent investigation of another parent involvement violation in 
a different school district , the s^ate Title, I officials were closely monitored 
by the SEPEP staff person. The quality of the investigation significantly 



improved and for the first time the State required a local district to take 

e^fthat i 



corrective action concerning its Title I PAC activity. However,. wj*eni the 



state officials returned .for a follow-up review, it became cl^ar that nothing 

could be taken for granted: - ~' 

The State found the PAC activity to be in compliance with 
the law, which simply meant the district had elected a 
new council according to Title I law. The review did not 
address the fact that the State had required the local school 
. district to immediately implement a training program for 
the PACs and this had not taken place. 35 

\The problem of minimal law enforcement continues to plague PAC implementation. 
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Even though the SEPEP staff have found that most local school 
officials lack both the ^skills and inclination to* effectively train PA£ 
members, many* state departments of .education (or state education agencies- -SI 
have, failed to provide the leadership arid' training to tne local officials V 
which might help change this',pattemC- State officials say^tijey can only 
provide assistance "upon request" from local coordinators. Some Title I 

coordinators actaiowledge they need help; * I * 

' . • * 

Numerous Title, 1- coordinators have expressed the need 
to receive more training, in the role and .responsibility 
_ of the PAC. The majority of coordinators I have spoken 
~* with do not mind saying that they are in need*of 
assistance in this area, 

cause some local, officials do not receive helpful assistance from the . 

state 'departments of education , they ask the SEPEP staff to provide training 

While the staff have provided such training, they do not see it as their 

responsibility to perform the work which rightfully should be carried out 

» ♦ ■ . * 

by state and local school officials. At one meeting of Title I coordinators 

from throughout a state a state department of education official handed 

out the name, address, and telephone number of a SEPEP staff member" and 

suggested the coordinators^ contact her to provide training. While this may 

be viewed as a positive step in some respects, it should be noted that .state 

officials have never drawn upon the developed expertise and field experience 
* - . 

if 

of SEPEP staff to help plan and execute training programs provided by the 
state. 36 " 

Just as local Title I officials are not likely to carry "out the 
parent involvement requirements of the law vigorously unless there is strong 
leadership and law enforcement from the State, so is the State not likely to 
demonstrate such a posture without the conscientious enforcement of the law 
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from the Federal level. In receipt years t^e Federal leadership has improved," 



and Federal ^itle I officials have been receptive .to meeting with SEPEP* staff 
members to discuss complaints and field experiences. But there are still 
frustrations an<l disappointments . The Federal Titje I officials who conduct 
annual reviews of SEAs sometimes appear unnecessarily deferential to state 
officials and seem reluctant to demand that SEAs cany out the spirit and intent* 
of the law, as well as its letter'. When local PAC members are struggling to 
make ".their PAp work in the face of local resistance from' school officials, 
it |.s difficult to accept a Federal TitOe I official's explanation that £he 
review team can't meet with the parents without the school .district* s per- 
mission. In addition, the quality of the Federal officials f reviews of the 
state and local school systems is questionable, as are the reports on the 
reviews. This may be due partly^ to the fact that there are not enough 
Federal officials to enable them to spend more than a few days conducting 
each state review. 37 

Recommendations for Improving PAC Implementation 

This paper has demonstrated that nearly a decade after the first 
requirements for the creation" of Parent Advisory Councils , the PACs in most 
of the rural South are struggling for legitimacy and role definition. They 
}>ave received little help. Cast adrift iiv a leaky vessel many PACs have 
foundered in a hostile sea. 

If- PACs are not only to survive, but to serve a legitimate function 
in the structure of education governance, then specific steps must be taken 
to ensure their viability: r \ 

(1) Parent Advisory Council members must have access to on-going 
leadership development and issue-related training programs specifically 
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'designed to meet their needs. "Access" means not only the availability of 
such training within relatively easy reach of the PAC members, but it also , 
means the financial support which will enable them to. take advantage Qf these 
programs. / Federal Title I officials should ensure* that such .training is. 
available to local PACs, whether provided by local school- districts, the 
state department of education,, a non-prof it or commerciar^orjpnization , -a college 



or university, or regional training' centers , The training should be monitored peri- 
odically by federal officials to determine that it is meeting the needs of^, 
PA(s as they perceive and express their needs . In addition, state Title I 
officials should be directed to develop and maintain on an annual basis a 
complete mailing list of all PAC members in the state A This mailing list . 
should be used to notify all PAG members of training opportunities available V ' * 
in the state, or in their region of the state. jSl Title I meetings ^of^a training . 
nature sponsoreS by state departments of education "should routinely bfannounced 
to PAC members well in advance: of such meetings, and should*be open to any 
PAC member who wishes to attend. . / x 

(2) The parent involvement sections of the Title I law should not 

be considered as the l^ast important and most expendable requirements by 
# 

Federal, State, and Local Title I officials. The, parent involvement 
requirements must.be strongly enforced. Federal officials imist make it 
S ■ clear that state departments of education and local schoo**)pystems are* 

expected to enforce those requirements, and, that their level of enforcement 
will be subject to continuing scrutiny. 

» 

(3) The States must provide training to local Title I officials 
concerning how to work with and involve PAC members, the role and 
responsibility of PACs, and what resources are available which will enable 
the local officials and" the PACs to receive continuous in-service training. 
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«~«^(4) Community based organizations concerned with the interests of 
minority <snd low- income citizens should begin to focus more attention on PACs 
as/Vehicles for leadership development, understanding the dynamics and 
«r personalities of local schcx>l systems, and reviewing €he nnpact of the 

educational program on disadvantaged children" Such groups should give 

i ■ 

consideration to obtaining VTSTA workers to work with PACs * * 

* \ 

(5) -Hie' Department of Educatipji_should initiate a project to 
identify and publicize exemplary models of PAC effectiveness. There should . 

-'also be an aggressive effort to disseminate information concerning the 
specifics of how the' PACs work , . "techniques an^ processes utilized, and a 
description of the "PACs 1 accomplishments. 

(6) In subsequent amendments to Title I , local Parent? Advisory 
Councils should be given the responsibility to certify that the local 
school district's application for Title I funds reflects the educational 
neOds of children to be served by Title^ I funded programs . Hie PACs 
should also certify that they are satisfied the programs funded by Title I 
two years prior to the current application benefited the children who 
participated in them and, as a -whole , contributed to the children's improved 
educational performance. . 

(7) State .departments of education should require that local . 

* schoql -districts ' applications for Title I funds include a narrative* written 

\" 

: by the DAC, describing how the DAC has carried out its legislative mandate to 
advise the school system on the N planning , implementation, and .evaluation of 
the Title I^pr>gram. 

(8) The regional Title I technical assistance center^ should be 

\ 

directed to respond to requests for assistance from local Parent Advisory Councils. 

\ 

V » 
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(9) In subsequent amendments to Title I, state departments of 
education should be required to facilitate the creation of and to work with 
a statewide advisory council. This council would have the responsibility to 
work with the state department of education to assure that it is providing 

♦ * 

the leadership, technical assistance," and monitoring and enforcement functions 
necessary for the effective implementation of v the Title T parent involvement/ 
requirements* The Department of Education should initiate ~a study of 
current statewide councils to -determine the most effective procedures for 
selection of members, structure, and operation. This study could then be 

* * 

used by Congress as a basis for formulating the amendment described above. 

(10) DACs should be authorized to. employ, with the advice and 
consent of the -local Title I official, a staff person (full or part time) 

» * 

to work with PACs in the school^ district to facilitate their effective 

t 

operation. The primary functions of this staff person should be'restricted 
to assisting PACs in carrying out their mandated role of advising the 
school system on the planning, implementation, and evaluation of the- 
Title I program. The staff person should be accountable only to the 
DAC but the individuals performance should be separately evaluated on an 
annual basis by the DAC and the local Title I official. 

(ll\ Hie Department of Education should develop a standard slide-tape 
presentation which covers the essential information a PAC needs tQ know 
about Title I , the specific responsibilities of the JjAC, the optional 
responsibilities of the PAC, the rights of the PAC, and how the PAC shduld 
be organized to operate effectively. - The slide-tape presentation (or more 
than one if necessary^ should be made available at cost to state departments 

* + 

of education, local school districts, and PACs. Local school officials and 
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PAC representatives should be involved in conceiving the presentation, - 

well as in reviewing it at various stages of development. • • V 

"There are those who argue that Title I Parent Advisory Councils 

are but 'one more unwojrkable^model. o*f $fticipatory democracy foisted off 

on overburdened institutions . It i£ easy to be cynical about representative • 

democracy and > about efforts to* bring into the mainstream- of the decision- 

' . . " ' r * , * • j • 

making process those people who previously have been shut out of that process. 

Certainly it is a bewildering and even frightening experience for PAC ' 
members * to be^hrust into roles for which no one prepared them and which seem y 
unclear no mattef;iiow well they are prepared. Certainly it is not unexpected 
that PAC-members~and local school officials are suspicious of each other, : , 
or manipulate the PAC meeting, or simply grope for purpose^and direction when 
they hage so little support. It is not even unexpected that some PAC . 
members and school officials wonder why the" PAC is necessaiy when Title I 
seems to b*e doing "so much good. - v 

■ "" Like many people, PAC members and local Title I officials simply * 
want to be told in very clear, specific, and step-by-step terms what they 

* * * 

are expected to do and how they are expected to do it^^ut when dealing 
with a law as complex as Title I it takes a lot of effort to provide this 

* * * 

kind of specific assistance and direction. Many State and Federal officials do 

•v > 

not exert that effort, perhaps because they aren't interested, or are 
not creative, or fear the political consequences of appearing too 



directive. 



Regardless of the barriers, PACs are essential as a means to 
advocate for the educational interests of disadvantaged children. Those 
children have few people in their comer. If Title I is to work on 
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. behalf of those children, x then the PACs mist work as well* It is not » that 

» " * 

PACs aye unworkable, it is *that too few people really care about the 

* parents" of disadvantaged kids. Worse than that, it appears, that some school 

. -* officials* and bureaucrats think that parents are crazy, or not capable, 

or want to run the.Schools, ^. ^, * v " 
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